Painting  in  Pennsylvania 


I.  The  Province  and  Early  Commonwealth 


Through  individual  artists  and  through 
its  institutions,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  oldest  art 
organization  in  this  country,  Pennsylvania  has 
contributed  generously  to  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can art.  It  is  proposed  in  this  leaflet  and  in  its 
sequel  to  give  a concise  account  of  main  develop- 
ments and  to  introduce  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant painters.  This  first  section  discusses  the 
Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  periods. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
painting  in  the  American  colonies  consisted 
mainly  of  portraiture.  Religious  and  classical 
subjects  traditionally 
had  been  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  painter  in 
Europe,  where  he  had 
worked  in  large  part 
for  the  church,  for  roy- 
alty, and  for  aristo- 
cratic patrons.  But  in 
this  country  there  was 
no  demand  for  such 
pictures.  The  biblical 
paintings  of  John  Val- 
entine Haidt  (1700- 
1780),  many  of  which 
remain  in  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  are  a 
special  case,  and  as  a 
body  are  unique  of 
their  kind.  But  in 
Philadelphia,  those  few 
eighteenth-century  gen- 
tlemen who  wished  to 
indulge  their  taste  for 
art  imported  copies  of 
the  Old  Masters.  And 
once  the  English  had 
supplanted  the  Dutch  1.  Gustaviis  Hesseli 

in  New  York,  there  re-  Historical  Society 

mained  no  potential 

market  for  landscape,  genre,  or  still-life  paint- 
ings-these  being  neither  noble  nor  useful 
branches  of  the  arts. 

Americans  did  want  likenesses,  however,  in 
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much  the  same  way  as  they  wanted  good  furni- 
ture and  utensils;  and  in  this  demand  the 
painter  in  early  days  found  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Just  as  the  furniture  maker  made  use  of 
patterns  from  abroad,  so  the  painter  followed 
European  models,  those  of  the  well-defined  tradi- 
tions of  baroque  portraiture  with  which  he  was 
familiar  especially  through  the  medium  of  en- 
graving. 

The  main  streams  of  influence  tended  natur- 
ally to  flow  from  England  or  the  Netherlands. 
Yet  it  was  a Swedish  artist  who,  arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1712,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

fully  trained  and  ex- 
perienced professional 
to  practice  in  the 
colonies. 

Gustavus  Hesselius 
(1682-1755)  was  thirty 
when  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. After  a brief  so- 
journ in  Maryland,  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia 
to  serve  as  “Face  Paint- 
er’’ to  the  town;  there 
he  also  manufactured 
pipe  organs  and  dealt 
successfully  in  real  es- 
tate. Except  for  a very 
few  “landskips’’  and 
some  classical  and  re- 
ligious paintings,  rem- 
nants of  his  European 
background,  his  paint- 
ing output  consisted  of 
portraits.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  fine  pair 
o f Lapowinsa  and 
Tishcohan,  chieftains 
of  the  Leni-Lenape 
tribe  who  signed  the  “Walking  Purchase”  treaty. 
Commissioned  in  1735  by  John  Penn,  these  are 
the  earliest  known  formal  portraits  from  life 
of  American  Indians.  The  pictorial  area  of  each 


us,  Tishcohan.  The 
of  Pennsylvania. 


2.  William  Williams,  Deborah  Hali.. 
The  Brooklyn  Museum. 


3.  Benjamin  West,  Thomas  Mifflin.  The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


canvas  is  a baroque  oval,  and  the  competently 
drawn  and  softly  modeled  figure  emerges  lum- 
inously from  a dark  background.  Tishcohan 
(Fig.  1),  his  pipe  tucked  into  a squirrel-skin 
pouch,  wears  over  his  left  shoulder  a blue 
blanket  which  sets  off  the  copper  coloration  of 
his  skin. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  seaboard 
colonies,  wherever  there  were  enough  people  of 
sufficient  means  to  purchase  portraits,  “limners” 
appeared  in  increasing  numbers  to  cater  to  their 
needs.  Some  came  from  abroad,  as  did  Gustavus 
Hesselius  and  later  John  Wollaston  (active, 
1749-1767) , “the  almond-eyed  painter,”  who 
worked  at  times  in  Philadelphia  after  mid- 
century. Others  mushroomed  from  native  pas- 
tures, like  John  Meng  (1734-ca.  1754)  of  Ger- 
mantown, who,  dying  too  young  to  fulfill  the 
early  promise  of  his  talents,  at  least  left  us  one 
of  the  most  fetching  of  self-portraits  (Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania)  . 

In  1763  a certain  William  Williams  (ca.  1710- 
ca.  1790) , “lately  returned  from  the  West  In- 
dies,” was  again  (after  a previous  visit)  adver- 
tising his  professional  wares  and  services  in  the 


Philadelphia  newspapers.  He  was  an  intriguing 
figure— a painter  of  portraits  and  stage  scenery, 
a musician,  a writer  of  sorts,  and  a man  of  many 
adventures.  His  manner  of  painting  is  well  shown 
in  the  full-length  portrait  of  Deborah  Hall 
(1766;  Fig.  2)  , an  enchanting  young  lady  richly 
gowned  in  coral  pink  and  set  against  a back- 
ground of  blue-greens.  In  Williams’  work  there 
is  a delicate  quality  that  reminds  us  of  the 
brittle  China-doll  effects  of  the  French  rococo. 

Even  before  any  actual  painting  of  Williams 
had  been  identified,  he  was  known  to  students 
of  American  art  as  the  first  teacher  of  Benjamin 
West  (1738-1820) . When  this  young  artist  came 
to  Philadelphia  from  his  back-country  birth- 
place near  Swarthmore,  he  was  pleased  to  find 
in  Williams  a painter  who  could  instruct  him 
in  professional  ways.  But  West  also  was  an  in- 
telligent self-teacher,  who  from  observation  of 
paintings  and  engravings  had  already  assimil- 
ated more  than  the  rudiments  of  his  craft.  There 
is  actually  more  of  Wollaston  than  of  Williams 
in  the  canvas  that  is  regarded  as  his  American 
masterpiece,  a portrait  of  young  Thomas  Mifflin 
(ca.  1754:  Fig.  3) , who  later  became  the  first 
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4.  Mattlieiv  Pratt,  The  American  School.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery,  1897. 


Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  the  sub- 
ject was  barely  fifteen,  and  the  artist  was  still 
under  twenty. 

West  went  abroad  in  1760,  and  after  a sojourn 
in  Italy,  settled  in  England,  where  he  became 
a special  favorite  of  George  III  and  ultimately 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  fame  then, 
of  course,  rested  not  on  the  painting  of  portraits, 
for  he  regarded  this  as  a “waste  of  genius,”  but 
of  “History,”  the  noblest  realm  of  the  painter’s 
art.  The  works  of  these  later  years,  even  those 
representing  subjects  taken  from  American  his- 
tory (The  Death  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  Penn’s 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  others)  , lie  artistic- 
ally within  the  European  rather  than  any 
American  tradition. 

In  the  final  summary.  West’s  role  in  the  art 
of  his  own  country  w'as  to  be  mainly  that  of 
counselor  to  a succession  of  Americans  who 
through  more  than  half  a century  were  received 
with  helpful  kindliness  in  his  studio.  We  see 
him  in  this  capacity  in  The  American  School 
(Fig.  4)  painted  in  1765  by  Matthew  Pratt 
(1734-1805)  of  Philadelphia.  Some  young  paint- 
ers listen  respectfully  to  the  criticism  of  the 
master  (at  left) , much  as  they  would  in  any  art 
class  of  today.  In  England  they  were  referring 
to  this  sort  of  picture  as  a “conversation  piece.” 
Pratt’s  is  a prime  example  of  the  type. 

Matthew  Pratt  and  Charles  Willson  Peale 


5.  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Staircase 
Group.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


(1741-1827)  were  among  the  first  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who,  beginning  in  the  seventeen-sixties, 
studied  with  West  in  London.  Pratt  returned  to 
a modest  living  painting  portraits  and  signs  for 
Philadelphia  tradesmen  until  his  death  in  1805. 
Peale’s  was  a longer  and  far  more  varied  career, 
in  which  he  figured  as  painter  and  promoter  of 
the  arts,  soldier  and  patriot,  manager  of  a mu- 
seum, and  patriarch  of  a large  and  very  active 
family— to  cite  only  his  chief  roles. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  single  out  one  from 
the  numerous  works  which  might  serve  to  repre- 
sent this  versatile  painter,  from  The  Peale 
Family  (New-York  Historical  Society)  of  his 
early  years  to  The  Artist  in  his  Museum  (The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts) , 
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6.  Raphaelle  Peale,  After  the  Bath.  Nelson 
Gallery,  Atkins  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Kansas  City. 


painted  when  he  was  past  eighty.  Yet  none  has 
more  human  appeal  than  the  well-known  Stair- 
case Group  (Fig.  5) , in  which  the  artist’s  sons 
Raphaelle  and  Titian  are  seen,  the  artistic 
Raphaelle  with  his  painter’s  equipment,  his 
younger  brother  on  the  steps  above  him. 

Peale’s  active  career  extended  far  into  the 
years  following  the  Revolution,  when  for  a time 
Philadelphia  served  as  the  nation’s  capital  not 
only  in  a political  but  in  a cultural  sense  as 
well.  It  amused  Gilbert  Stuart  to  refer  to  it  then 
as  the  “Athens  of  America.”  While  not  a Penn- 
sylvanian, Stuart  (1755-1828)  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Germantown  through  a full  decade 
at  the  end  of  the  century  and  painted  there 
some  of  his  most  important  works,  notably 
three  life-portraits  of  George  Washington,  much 
copied  afterward  and  by  far  the  best-known 
likenesses  of  the  first  President. 

Nowhere  in  the  new  nation  at  this  time  were 
activities  in  the  arts  so  great  and  so  varied  as  in 
Philadelphia.  If  Peale’s  Columbianum  failed  as 
an  organization  after  sponsoring  one  public  ex- 
hibition in  1795,  it  was  followed  shortly,  in  1806, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 


7.  John  Lewis  Krimmel,  Fourth  of  July  in 
Centre  Square.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 


where  annual  exhibitions,  instituted  in  1811, 
provided  the  artist  with  opportunities  to  display 
his  work  and,  moreover,  encouraged  him  to 
branch  out  from  portraiture  into  varied  fields 
of  subject  matter. 

From  the  Peale  circle  came  a surprising  vogue 
for  still-life  painting.  James  Peale  (1749-1831),  a 
brother  of  Charles,  worked  this  field,  as  did  also 
Raphaelle  Peale  (1774-1825) . Raphaelle’s  still- 
lifes  are  the  most  admired  today,  but  the  most 
popular  of  his  canvases  is  one  of  those  “decep- 
tions” so  often  perpetrated  by  the  Peales,  a 
realistic  rendering  of  a towel  seemingly  hung 
over  a painting  of  a figure  of  which  only  the 
foot  and  an  arm  can  be  seen.  Given  the  title 
After  the  Bath  (Fig.  6)  , it  is  an  artist’s  joke,  yet 
beautifully  painted  in  Raphaelle’s  impeccable 
and  now  much  admired  technique. 

Landscape  was  to  become  our  most  popular, 
some  say  the  most  American,  branch  of  our  arts. 
A self-taught  Philadelphian,  Thomas  Doughty 
(1793-1856)  , while  not  by  any  means  the  first 
American  to  paint  landscape,  nevertheless  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  a profession  of  it. 
Another  Philadelphian  Thomas  Birch  (1779- 
1851)  , whose  English-born  father  is  noted  for 
early  engraved  views  of  the  city,  painted  not 
only  landscapes  but  seascapes,  profiting  by  en- 
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8.  Rembrandt  Peale,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
New-York  Historical  Society. 


livening  these  with  portrayals  of  the  naval  en- 
gagements of  the  War  of  1812. 

In  still  another  field,  the  German  immigrant 
John  Lewis  Krimmel  (1789-1821)  painted  hum- 
orous genre  subjects  such  as  Fourth  of  July  in 
Centre  Square  (Fig.  7).  This  animated  scene, 
with  its  grogseller,  sundry  revelers,  straight-laced 
Quakers,  and  promenading  fashionables,  was 
indeed  something  new  to  painting  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  remains  today  one  of  the  most  delect- 
able mementos  of  the  old  Quaker  City.  In  the 
background,  representing  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, are  Benjamin  Latrobe’s  new  Greek-styled 
pumping  house  and  a Nymph  and  Bittern  foun- 
tain figure  by  William  Rush. 

Yet  with  all  these  departures  in  subject  fields, 
portraiture  in  this  generation  continued  to  be 
the  painter’s  main  source  of  income.  Rembrandt 
Peale  (1778-1860) , another  of  the  artist-named 
sons  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  produced  possibly 
the  most  vital  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(Fig.  8) , painted  in  1805  as  Jefferson  assumed 
the  presidency.  For  his  much  advertised  “Port 
Hole”  Washington,  Rembrandt  relied  on  his 
own  memories  and  on  various  pictorial  records 
to  effect  a kind  of  synthesis  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  most  authentic  likeness  of  the  first 
President. 


9.  Thomas  Sully,  Dr.  Samuel  Coates. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


It  was  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872)  , however, 
who  quickly,  took  the  lead  in  this  field  when 
he  returned  from  his  London  training  shortly 
before  the  War  of  1812.  Sully  had  mastered  a 
dextrous  technique  sometimes  compared  with 
that  of  England’s  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  His 
virtuosity  is  displayed  in  such  canvases  as  the 
full-length  Dr.  Sajnuel  Coates  (1811:  Fig.  9), 
with  its  fluent  brushwork,  sunny  lighting,  and 
easy  pose  of  the  subject,  who  has  paused  in  the 
midst  of  writing  at  his  cherrywood  cabinet  desk. 

Like  Stuart,  Sully  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  American  portraitists  of  his 
time.  His  style  is  often  reflected,  for  example, 
in  the  works  of  Jacob  Eichholtz  (1776-1842),  a 
Lancaster  painter,  older  than  Sully  and  self- 
trained,  yet  able  and  willing  to  assimilate  many 
of  the  latter’s  mannerisms  into  his  otherwise 
very  matter-of-fact  likenesses. 

Sully’s  aptest  pupil,  who  received  advice  also 
from  Gilbert  Stuart,  was  his  son-in-law  John 
Neagle  (1796-1865) . Through  many  years  he 
and  Sully  shared  the  market  for  the  most 
fashionable  and  lucrative  portrait  commissions 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  A most  unusual 
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10.  John  N eagle,  Pat  Lyon  at  the  Forge.  The 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

opportunity  came  Neagle’s  way  when  a highly 
independent  Irish  blacksmith  had  himself 
painted  in  a habitat  setting,  standing  by  his 
anvil  in  work  clothes,  an  apprentice  pumping 
the  bellows  for  his  fire.  In  contemporary  ex- 
hibits Pat  Lyon  at  his  Forge  (Fig.  10)  was  some- 
thing of  a sensation,  and  it  has  remained  one 
of  the  showpieces  of  American  painting. 

Those  who  attended  early  exhibits  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  saw  not  only  the  work 
of  professionally  recognized  artists  but  also  that 
of  craftsmen  whose  workaday  jobs  consisted  of 
making  street  signs,  painting  fire  equipment, 
and  ornamenting  objects  of  all  sorts  from 
kitchenware  to  coaches.  There  was,  for  example, 
Philadelphia’s  John  A.  Woodside  (1781-1852) , 
noted  for  the  meticulous  finish  of  his  paintings, 
who  has  been  called  “probably  the  most  com- 
petent artisan  painter  of  the  Federal  Era.” 

The  most  interesting  of  these  “primitives”  was 
a Bucks  County  Quaker,  Edward  Hicks  (1780- 


11.  Edivard  Hicks.  The  Residence  of  David 
Twining.  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk 
Art  Collection,  Williamsburg. 

1849)  , who  divided  his  time  between  religious 
activities  and  the  painting  of  signs,  carriages, 
and  furniture.  In  a devotional  spirit  he  painted 
biblical  subjects,  especially  those  numerous  ver- 
sions of  The  Peaceable  Kingdom,  based  on  the 
verses  of  Isaiah  II:  6-9.  Now  and  then  he 
recorded  memories  of  his  own  background,  as 
in  The  Residence  of  David  Twining  1787  (Fig. 
11),  picturing  the  farm  where  he  had  spent 
his  boyhood. 

When  Hicks  painted  the  Twining  farmstead 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  was  looking  back 
nostalgically  across  the  whole  of  the  post-Revo- 
lutionary  period.  In  American  art  this  had  been 
a time  of  rich  fruition,  in  which  a new  nation 
had  begun  to  mold  a national  art.  Many  were 
conscious  and  proud  of  this.  Rembrandt  Peale, 
who  had  been  born  in  the  winter  of  Washing- 
ton’s encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  now  could 
see  it  so:  “I  have  lived  long  enough,”  he  could 
say,  “to  witness  the  entire  growth  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  our  country.”  And  a great  deal  of  this 
growth  had  been  rooted  in  the  fertile  ground 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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